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Jounson’s Farmers’ Excycrop#pia anv DicTionary 
or Rurat Arréits—by .Cathbert W. Johnson. En- 
larged, improved and adapted to the United States, by a 
practical farmer, assisted by numerous ‘seientific gentle- 
men. 

We me received from’ My. NW. Hickman, bookseller, 
78 Baltimore st. Baltimore, the first and second numbers of 
this work, which is new in a course of publication by Ca- 
rey & Hart, of Philadelphia. 

‘This work, now ushered before the Ametican public, 
is the production of an English gentleman of great intelli- 
gence, assisted by some of the bestauthorities' upon rural 
subjectsin his country. By collectin and condensing 
the-most interesting details relative to farming, chiefly de- 
rived from living authors, such as professors Leibig, 
Lowe, Sir J. E. Smith, Brande, Youatt, Stephens, Thomp- 
son, Lindley, J. F. Johnson, &c. &c.; he has: been enabled: 
to nt the very latest information, and furnish a fund 
_. of matter which cannot fail to attract all who take an in- 
-': terestin rural affairs, so long studied and thoroughly une’ 

"derstood, as these must needs be in Great Britain.”~ 
«The absence of speculative views, With the very prac- 

tical. matter-of-fact character of information giver upon all’ 

subjects treated of; will perhaps be found to Constitute its 
highest recommendation.” 

The price is $4 for the entire work, or'25 cents for 
each of 16 numbers. 

Thius far we have followed the words of the Prospec- 
tus,and in justice to the merits of the work, we must say; 
that, from a careful perusal of the first or- specimen num- 
bet, we believe it will prove an. invaluable acquisition to 
agri¢ultaral literature—by placing the ‘means of know- 
ledge upon this master science within the reach of all, at 
a rate so moderate, as to put the possession. of the book 
within the-power of the poor as well as ofthe rich, a thing 
most desirable in a calling of such universal pursuit. 

In the science of goverfiment, ‘be its form‘ what it may, 
it is’ serviceable as well as refreshing, occasionally to re- 
vert to first. principles, to compare the action and. working 
of the particular government under them with the great 
landmarksas laid down by such principles : by such com- 
parisons, we are enabled to discover not only the adapta- 
tion of those principles-to the particular objects and ends 
had in view at the period of their adoption, but to note a- 
ny devious twistings and distortions, if there have been 
any, which may have grown up under the administration 
of the fundamental laws laid down for observance. Nor 


is it less serviceable, or refreshing, to look back upon the} - 


Principles and practice of Agriculture, and trace’its pro- 
gress step by step from its eatly history up to, the present 
period, By such retrospective examinations, one is-ena- 
bled.to take a view. of the whole field-at ‘once, mark the, 
particular: eras of improvement, select the best: practice, 
and avojd that which may have been found i injurious," 
That our readers may form something likea just con- 
feption of the value of the work now being ublished, ¥ we 
have'topied two Btticles from the’ one, rj View of the 


—— 


AgriculiuFeof Egvpe and the other, A Viewof the Agri- 
‘culture of Greece.. Both trace back to a period of great 
remoteness—long before the birth of Christ; and may be 
sid to convey a birds-eye view of the Agriculture of those 
interesting countries, from the earliest periods of their his- 
tory,—at least, of such as we “have any reliable accounts 
of. In articles of such brief space, covering periods of 
many thousand years, nothing like detail can be ie 
ed; but the learned author has. been sufficiently so, to 
give vs pretty clear and well defined ideas of the systems 
of culture pursued by both Egypt and’ Greece, from the’ 
Temotest known periods‘of their history j and in reading 
these accounts, ‘we were very forcibly strtick with the vast 
power of condensation displayed by the author, who: ap-_ 
pears to have had the subjects so completely within the 
grasp of his mind, as to imparte succinct, clear and. com- 
prehensive view of them to his yoaders; on without ef- 
fort, 

Let us take a’ glimpse of the Agrivitiare of Egypt, as 
he has presented it. From the very earliest times, the E- 
gyptians had their sheep-folds for their sheep, stalls for 
their oxen, and cotes for their flocks. . Nor were. they 
behind their brethren of the present day, in the’ economy 
of their provender. - With their barley, thé grain fed to 
theiPstock,” théy ‘wiixed chalf or tht straw. ‘To the de- 
partment of the Dairy, too, they were peculiarly attentive, 
and made both butier and cheese. ‘The ‘products of their 
fields were very similar to those of the present day, em- 
bracing most of the grains, roots and grasses now grown. 
In ploughing, and the preparation of their. grounds, altho? 
their implements were rough and uncouth, they paid striet, 
attention to the pulverization of the soil; ploughing with 
two beasts abreast, deeply, and putting in the seed by a 
shallower ploughing ; nor did they neglect their crops in 
their. subsequent growth, as the hoe and the mattock were 
kept in free use to subdpe the weeds, and render the earth 
susceptible to the. invigorating influence of. the sun; at~ 
mosphere and rains: aiid’. when-overtaken : by droughts— 
when Providence did not cause rains to fall ‘upon their 
crops—in a spirit of gratitude to God for the blessings he 
had already vouchsafed, as well as from a spirit of preser- 
vation, they supplied the place of rains, by inrigating their] Theophrastus, 
fields by means of hydraulic contrivarices. 

The sowiug of. their seeds was performed broadcast : 
their grain and grass were cut with Scythes and sickles ; 
while the threshing was performed on-floors in the open | 
air, pretty much like some of our.farmers of .our own. 


country, do it at the present time; with. flails at» times, '|* 
while at others, ‘it. was troddem out: by ‘horses, oxen or o 


mules. 












from ‘adie slanead, for in the, peovesbe, of 5 
whose wisdom, was never at fault, they. were told thet 
was the evidence of a sluggard not to plough in the winter. 
So mueb for the rg mite mad 2 
our‘author—and now let us ge tye dia : 
upon. The ‘Agriculture of Gr reece. 
It would. have been passing strange, indeed, if. a aie i 
so renowned in after, times, as those of Greece, for their. . 
profound learning, soul-stirring eloquence,’ martial -prow- 
ess, refined nrannets and scientific attainments, had‘in their 
early history, manifested an indifference to, or displayed a 


want of knowledge i in an art so, essential to their comfort 


jand their greatness, and so indispensable to the:mainten-. 


ance of their national standing, as that. of agriculture. ‘Bat 
great as were the éxpectations of the world from such a 
people, they were more than fulfilled by the reality-of their 


faccomplishmont in the very inception of their. “existence ,. 


_|asa people. Devoted as they..were to the acquisition. of 
knowledge in the arts and sciences, in that-of the. econo~ 

| my-of government, in the science of waryin the cultive- . 
tion-of elegant literature, and in the display of eloquence 

in the forum, still they found time, to driak deep ayy be 
greater than all other aciences—=the culture.of the. see.pertha-: i 
and the greatest orators, statesmen and warriors a t: 
them, gave. tothe cultivatiow of the earth—the P: 
ment of the oh age porton ei wav coi - 
eration. Bividied, as were the people of Greeee, into wos 
elasses, landed proprietors and helots, or slaves, the first 
always found it.not only a.matter tone of plea. 


sure, to direct the operations of their farms ‘either in 


son ot by: ‘written amatree and ihie & Vaid example 
of Xen\ quoted. by our author, isa most beautiful il 
| ustration of the truth of what we affirm... The views.end .. 
| principles of ploughing, as entertained by this great mas-\. 
ter-mind, is as lovely in theory ast is trathful ia practice: 
nor de we hold his opinions, in less revereniee, ‘as to ah. 
advantages of ploughing i ts. ke ends 
not only that they but that ey i 
them ‘should be . phat pg for - ‘an paps 
says, “enrich the-soil as much ‘as.dung.” no I 
Another biecincodnanatine Greek a ait anes ut ho y 











| He. suys aie into L athe earth 





From necessity, they burned their dung as fuel, forva-: Re — 


linary and _other purposes ; which. circumstance doubtless | t e 


tended to impoverish. the soil, -— deprive it- of its_ vital’ 
power,... » nonees cy ehh 

Their estates being tet, iet Hid 0 
seers, as is the: case with sy ine potas mber in 
employ ‘of David,—him, who. was aman 
hheart,—was sufficient to eat up the substance of almost a= 


PY “farmer, of our time, 4 havo. »! we? donne at Stead 
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Nor were the Egyptians ignorant of the benefits arising 


es. BY i 





ex- 
clainn with Solomon, “there is nothing new under the 
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. ‘by saying, that the work is wor- 
ery se primitive nations had its appoint- 
ed i rage, if it pursued a pastoral life; or 
ite allotted enc Af ip was ongapied by tilling the. 
earth. Ti , in this respeet between 
the mionarch and his people: each had a certain space of 
land-from whitch he and his family were to derive their 
subsistence. 
The 


Egyptians, as well as the Israelites, were flock- 
masters. 


latter were particularly so; and, as Joseph’s 
eaideto Pharaoh, “their trade was about cattle 
ir youth’ (Gen. xlvi. 34.) When, therefore, 
Tito fvpt, they desired the low-lying land of 

hj; as producing the most’ perennial of pasture. 
Geni‘xivii. 4, © tis true that the ‘same authority says, 
“Bvery s .is ap abomination unto the Egyptians ;” 
but \this was because, abont a century before the arrival 







of Joseph among them, a tribe of Cushite shepherds from 
Ara conquered their nation, dnd held them in. sla- 
very; till, after a sanguinary contest of thirty years, they 
regained their liberty about twenty-seven yeurs before 


Joseph was-promoted by Pharaoh. That the Egyptians 
were flock-masters is certain, from many parts of the 
Seriptures. Thus, when Pharaoh gave ission to the 
Israelites to. dwell in Goshen, he added, as ‘he spoke to 
Josepli, “And if thou knowest any men of activity among 
them, then make them rulers over my cattle” (Gen. xlvii. 
6.)f and when the murrain came into Egypt, it was apon 

‘horses, asses, camels, oxen, and sheep. (Exod. ix. 


The. attention and.care necessary to be paid to their 
domestic animals were evidently well known and attend- 
ed to; for when they proposed to settle in'a land, their 
first thought was to “build “sheepfolds for their cattle.” 
(Mumb, xxxii. 16.) ‘They had stalls for their oxen (Hab. 
iti, ¥7)jand for all their beasts. - Thus King Hezekiah is 
said to have made “stalls for all manner of beasts, and 
cotes for flocks ; moreover, he provided him possessions 
of flocks and herds in-abundance” (2 Chron. xxxii. 28); 
and that this abundante exceeded the possessions of the 
greatest of our modern flock-masters, we may readily 
acknowledge, when we read that “Megha, king of Moab, 
wasa sheep-master, and rendered unto the king of Israel 
100,000 nay 100,000 rams, with the wool.” (2 
iii. 4) : 


the provender for their horses and asses 


of chaff, oreut straw and barley. (Judges, xix. 21; 1 

iv..23.), Our translation does not explicitly state 
this, bat it is clear in the Hebrew original. (Dr. Kenni- 
colts xxivth Codex; Harmer’s Observations, i. 423.) ht 
is 


also certain, from the Hebrew original, that they tied 
ealves and bullocks for the purpose of fattening them 
alvi, 215. Amos, vi. 4, &e. Parkhurst’s Hebrew 
673); and that they were acquainted with the 
» “Surely the churning of milk,” says 
bringing forth butter” (Prov. xxx. 31); and 
of the wee of lt (2 Hams mart 
» chie ible products cultivated by these 
Y natic Aa wheat, barley, beans, lentils, rye, 
and the vine. Exod. ix. 31; Levit. xix. 10; 2 
Vii 28, &e. an 
bt th 
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Dey igs we have of their tillage, give 
) doub they were skilful husbandmen. 
for tillag ) emphatically expresses their 
for it Titerally means to serve the ground. 
ty 608.) And that the cares and attention ne- 
sained, is evidenced by the fact, that 

? had an overseer for the 


, fea 
me ER i cepetaiend bis Socks; sad 6 
arte ow : fo the asses. (1. Chron. xxvii. 


Seating, we know thet they wrned op the 
Pots husbandonsn viguilcs « emus iho doe 
pd ae chat | ghed with two 
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of their-sharpening the. r # ee 
Sam. xiii, 20; "&e.) “Plow : 


they were aware might: 











y. st 


_ {seasons ; for Solomon’ meal asa symptom of a 
~< | slaggard, that he will not plough inthe winter (Prov. xx. 
4); and that too) nuch 4 fe couldnot be devoted to it, 





they expresséd,; by di ig their-name for ploughing 
from a Hebrew root, which signifies silent thought and 
attention. (Parkhurst, 24%) \ >, Ty f 

Their sowing ‘was broadcast from’a basket (Amos, xi. 
13; Psalm cxxvi. 6); and they gave the land a second 
superficial ploughing to cover the seed. It is true: that 
harrowing is meéntionedin our ‘translation (Job, xxxix. 
10); but Sehultens and other Hebraists agree that harrow- 
ing was not practiced by them. Russell, in remarking 
upon the mode of cultivation now practised. near Aleppo, 
says, “No harrow is used,’but the ground is ploughed a 
second time after it is sown, to cover the grain,” (Park- 
hurst, 720.) 

The after-cultivation apparently was not neglected; they 
had hoes or mattocks, which they employed for extirpat- 
ing injurious plants. “On all hills,” says the prophet, 
“that such be digged with the mattock, there shall not 
come thither the fear of briers and thorns. Isa. vii. 25. 
In those hot climates a plentiful supply of moisture was 
necessary for a healthfal vegetation ; and the simile of 
desolation, employed by the same prophet, is “a garden 
that hath no water.” (Jsa. i. 30.) In Egypt they irrigat- 
ed their lands ; and the water thus supplied to them was 
raised by an hydraulic machine, worked by men in the 
same manner as the modern tread-wheel. To this 
practice Moses alludes, when he reminds the Israelites of 
their sowing their seed in Egypt, and watering it with 
their feet, a practice still pursued in Arabia. (Deut. ix 10; 
Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, i. 121.) 

When the corn was ripe, it was cut with either a sickle 
ora scythe (Jer. 1.16; Joel. iii. 13,) was bound into 
sheaves (Psalm cxxix. 7; Deut. xxiv. 19, &c.), and was 
conveyed in carts (Amos. ii. 13,) either immediately to the 
threshing-floor or to the barn. They never formed it in- 
to stacks as we do. These passages in the Scriptures 
(Exod. xxii. 6; Judg. xv. 6; Job, v. 26) refer exclusively 
to the thraves or shocks in which the sheaves are reared 


ras they are cut. (Harmer’s Observ. iv. 146, &c.) The 


threshing-floors, as they are at the present day, were 
evidently level plats of grownd in the open air. (Judg. 
vi. 37; 2 Sam. xxiv. 18—26, &c.) They were so placed 
that the wind might, at the time of the operation, remove 
the chief part of the chaff. They, perhaps, had thresh- 
ing-floors under cover, to be used in inclement seasons ; 
for Hosea (ii. 35,) speaking of “the summer. threshing- 
floors,” justifies such surmise. The instruments and 
modes of threshing were various. They.are mentioned 
in these two verses of the prophet; “Fitches are not 
threshed with a threshing instrament, neither is a cart- 
wheel turned upon the eumniin, but the fitches are beaten 
out with a staff, and the commin with arod. Bread-corn 
is bruised because he will not ever be threshing it, nor 
break it with the wheel of his cart, nor bruise it with his 
horsemen.” (Isaiah, xxviii. 27, 28.) When the seed 


was threshed by horses, they were ridden by men ; and |P 


when by cattle, although forbidden to be muzzled (Deut. 
xxv. 4,) yet they were evidently taught to perform the 
labour. (Hosea, x. 11.) The “instrument” was a kind 
of sledge made of thick boards, and farnished underneath 
with. teeth of iron. (Isaiah, xli. 15; Parkhurst, 242, 
412.) The revolving wheels of a cart, and the various 
sized poles emploped for the same purpose, need no 
further comment. ‘To complete the dressing of the corn, 
it was passed through a sieve (.2mos, ix. 9), and thrown 
up against the wind by means of ashovel. The fan was, 
and is still, unknown to the eastern husbandmen; and 
where that word is employed in our translation of the 
Scriptures, the original seems to intend either the wind or 
the shovel. (Jsaiah, xxx. 24; Jer. xv. 7; Parkhurst, 
183, 689. ' 
Of their knowledge of manures we know little. Wood 
was so scarce that they consumed the dung of their 
animals for fuel. (Parkhurst, 764.) Perhaps it was this 
deficiency of carbonaceous matters for their lands that 
makes an attention to fallowing so strictly enjoined. 
Levit. xix. 23; xxv. 3; Hosea,x.12,he. | 
. ‘The. estates were both of the kings 
some of their 


Judea, “had much both in the low country and in the 





plains ; husbandmen also, and vine-dressers in the moun- 
‘tains and in Carmel, for he loved husbandry” (2 Chron. 


and of 
subjects; for we read that Uzziah, king of 


xxvi. atime ijah found Elisha withtwelve yoke of 
oxen at plop ‘mel imself being with the twelfth yoke (1 
Kings, xix. 19}; ¢ d: oh timedhees man ot ke 
east, had I ‘sheep, 6000.camels, 1000 yoke of oxen 
and 1000 she-asses.: “(Joby i: 3;-xlii. 72.) ‘Inthe time of 
Isaiah, the accumulation of landed property inthe hands 
ofa few pruprietors was so much.on the increase, that a 
curse was uttered against this engrossment. “Wo unto 
them,” says the prophet, “that join house to hotse, that 
lay field to field, tilt there be no place, that they may be 
placed alone in the midst of the earth.” (Isaiah, v. 8.) 


Tue AGRICULTURE OF THE GREEKS. 


Revelation has taught us to offer up our prayers and 
thanksgivings for all benefits to the one omni-beneficent’ 
Creator and provider of thé universe. “The less enligtiten- 
ed ancients, whose religion was mythological, equally. 
convinced with ourselves of the existence of some divine 
first cause and providence, like us offered up their. votive’) 
petitions and hymns of praise, though the objects of their » 
worship were as many as the benefits or the evils to which’ 
man is subjected. a, 

Agriculture was too important and too beneficial an art. 
not to demand, and the Greeks and Romans were nations - 
‘oo polished and discerning not to afford to it, a very plen- | 
tiful series of presiding deities, They attributed to Ceres © 
—as their progenitors, the Egyptians, did to Isis—the 
invention of the arts of tilling the soil. Ceres. is said to 
have imparted these to Triptolemus, of Eleusis, and to 
have sent him as her missionary round the world to teach 
mankind the best modes of ploughing, sowing, and reap- 
ing. In gratitude for this, the Greeks, about 1356 years) 
before the Christian era, established, #n honour of Ceres, * 
the Eleusinian mysteries, by far the most celebrated and 
enduring of all their religious ceremonies; for they were 
not established at; Rome till the close. of the fourth © 
century. Superstition is a prolific weakness; and, con+~ 
sequently, by degrees, every operation, of agriculture, and : 
every period of the — of crops, obtained its presiding 
and tutelary deity. The goddess Terra, was the guardian’ 
of the soil ; Stercutius presided over the manures; Volutia 
guarded the crops whilst evolving their leaves; Flora re-: 
ceived the still more watchful duty of sheltering their,’ 
blossom; they passed to the guardianship of Laciantia 
when sweHing with milky juices ; Rudigo protected them © 
from blight; and they successively became the care of © 
Hostilina, as they ®hot into ears; of Matura as they 
ripened ; and of Tutelina when they were reaped. Such 
creations of polytheism are fables; but they are errors that 
should even now give rise to feelings of gratification rather 
than of contempt. They must please by their elegance ; 
and much more when we reflect that it is the concurrent... 
testimony of anterior nations, through thousands of years, 
that they detected and acknowledged a Great First Cause. 

Unlike the arts of luxury, Agriculture has never been 
subject to any retrograde revolutions; being an occupation 
necessary for the existence of mankind in any degree of 
comfort, it has always continued to receive their first al- . 
tention ; and no succeeding age has been more imperfect, 
but in general more expert, in the art than.than which has 
receded it. The Greeks are not an exception to this rule; ~ 
for their agriculture appears to have been much the same 
in the earliest brief notices we have of them, as it was 
with the nation of which they were an offset. The early 
Grecians, like all new. nations, were divided into but two: . 
classes; Janded proprietors, and He/ols, or slaves ; and the. 
estates of the former were little larger than were sufficient to 
supply their respective households with necessaries: We 
es of princes among them; and as we dwell upon the 
splendid details of the Trojan war, associated with such titles, . 
unreflectingly, all the pageantry and luxury of modern poten- 
tates, that are distinguished by similar titles. But in this we 
are decidedly wrong; for there was probably not a leader of 
the Greeks who did not, like the father of Ulysses, assist with 
bis own hands in. the farming operations. (Homer's Odyas. — 
L. xxiv.) _ Hesiode isthe earliest writer who gives us any 
detail of the Grecian agriculture. He appears to have been » 
the contemporary of Homer; and, ‘in that case, to have . 
flourished about sine centuriés before the Christian era. His 
practical statements, however, are very meager, we have, 
therefore, preferred taking XX "s ic} as our) 
text, and introducing the statements of other authors, as they. 

or to i ee 
the Ms 


may occur, to supply deficiencios 
Xeno ied at the age of ninety, 359 years be 
birth of Christ. The following narrative of the Greek agricul: 
labour-— 


~ is from his he: A ont otheryue snrcifed. 
a Xenophon's time nded proprietor no longer 
jed upon his farm, but had a steward as a generalsuperintend- 
jant, and numerous labourers, yet he always advises the ~ 
master to attend to his own affairs, “My servant,” he.says, . 














: » thither. for the 
Jeads horse into the fields, aod I walk: « 

= pr tn ig.@ purer air; and: when avrived, efiawr 9, 
workmem are planting Arees, tilling abe Senne 4 page ~ 
I observe how every thing 38, perfermet,, a Maly rennet 
any of these @perato ney ie TT home, “taking wit 

is serva kk his horse, an m home, in 
hel apne tg to my house, such things a3 are wanted, and 

ri! I M h ® 

pene we. acoaatier “No man,” he says, “ean ea 
rmer, till he is taught by. experience 5 observation ‘and in- 
struction may do much, but practice teaches many perticu- 
lars which no master would ever have. thought to remark up- 
eo.” “Before we commence the cultivation of the soil,” he 
, that, ‘we should notice what crops flourish best 


Sow and we may even leart from the weeds it produces, 
it wi rt,” . 

eB Barro tyr 0 ploughing in ing or summer,” 

he observes, ‘is of great advantage ;” and Hesicde advises the 

farmer (Works and Days, 50) always to be provided with a 


plough, that.oo accident may ponte the operation. 
The same author directs the ploughman to be very careful in 
bis work. ‘*Let him,” he says, “attend to his employment, 
and trace the furrows carefully in straight lines, not looking 
around bim, having his mind intent upon what he is doing.” 
Ibid. 441—443. “oF \ os in 
- Pheophrastus evidently thought that the soil could not be 
ughed and stirred about too mueh, or anseasonably; for the 
object is to let the earth feel the cold ‘of winter and the sun of 
summer, to invert the soil, and render At free, light, and clear 
of all weeds, so oe hs can pee, rte afford nourishment. 
> is Plant. \ib. iii. cap. 2, 6.) . 
ss ah recommends green plants to be ploughed in, and 
even crops to be raised for the purpose ; *for such,” he says, 
“enrich the soil as much as dung.” He also recommends 
earth that has been long-under water to be put upon land to 
entich it, upon a scientific principle which we shall explain 
under Inricatson. ‘Eheophrastus, who flourished in the 
fourth century 8. c., is still more particulat upon the subject 
of manures. He states his conviction thata proper mixiure 
of soils, as clay with sand, and the.contrary, would produce 
crops as luxuriant as could be effected by the agency. of 
manures. He describes the properties that render dungs 


beneficial to vegetation, and dwells upon composts, (Hist. of 


Plants, ii. cap. 8.) Xenophon recommends the stubble at 
reaping time to.be left long, if the straw is abundant; “and 
- this, if burned, will enrich the soil very much, or it may be 
cut and mixed with dung.’ ‘The time of sowing,” says 
Xenoplion, ‘‘must be regulated by the’season ; and it is best 
to allow seed enovgh.” ’ 
“Weeds were carefully, eradicated. from. among their crops; 
‘for, besides the hindrance they are to corn, or other profitable 
plants, they keep the ground from receiving the benefit of a 
free exposure to the sun and air.” Homer describes Laertes 
as hoeing, when found by his son Ulysses. (Odyss: xxiv. 


Water courses and ditches were made to drain away “the 
wet which is apt todo great damage to corn.” 


“Homer describes the mode of threshing corn by the tamp-. 


ling of oxen (Iliad, xx. lin. 495, &e.); and to get the grain 
clear from the straw, Xenophon observes, *‘the men who 
have. the care of the work take care to shake up the straw as 
they see occasion, flinging into the way of the cattle’s feet 
such corn as they observe to remain in the'straw.” From 
Theophrastes and Xenophon combined, we can also very 


particolarly make out thatthe Greeks separated the grain from | 


the chaff by throwing it with ashovel against the-wind. 





; From the New England Farmer. : 

Tarp AcricuLturaL Meetine at THE Stak Hovsz, 
_The President, Mr. King, in. the Chair. 

After some discussion relating to the reports that had 
been published of the former meeting—discussion which 
we hope may be of service in making us all- careful not 
to pervert the intentions and ideas of those who are wil- 
ling to do something to instruct the assembly—-the regular 
subject for the evening Root Culture—was taken up. 

Mr. Putnam, Ed.,N. E. Farmer, remarked, that’ he 


should class potatoes among roots, for the-time being, al-| 


though they. be not, strictly, roots» ‘These are good for 
stock—they are the best of the roote—but the question. 
comes, whether they do not cost, ‘compared with their 
worth, more than other roots. Some will say, yes; 
others, no; and both will answer correctly. This turns 
upon the qualities of the soil....In some paris of the Com- 
monwealth, potatoes are probably the cheapest and most 
profitable. Bute must tell.Ais experience; and others 
must tell theirs. ‘There will be differences, and.it is only 
By stating them, that we can arrive at correct general con- 
clusions. . a hee Ait Sat 
Where he has tilled, and rally in the eastern part 
of the State, on our late stan fields that have for a 
century and more, beén alternately in.gtass.and under. the 
plow, it is difficult for us to. get. good crops of potatoes 
' with.any regularity. Here, by: putting on.five.or six cords 


and dine off ‘whatever is pre- | bu 





















When, we cam get a pieee of re- 
claimed meadow jand to work’on, or when we take up 


can gellarger crops and at less expense,” Ou our com- 
mon fields, we can do better than to raise patatoes for 
stock. 

Carrots are next to potatoes in worth. By taking a 
field in good tilth, and: one that: is’ well pulverized, we 
can, by applying about. the samesum for manure a8 was 


allowed for the potato crop, and adding same more labor, 
so as to carry the expenses up to 62} dollars per acre, 
get near 500 bushels per acre; and when we do that, the 


carrots cost us about 12} cts. per bushel. He did not 
know from expérience the comparative worth of potatoes 
and carrots, but he would certainly rather have three 
bushels of carrots than one of potatoes.: sage 

We have among, us, lately introduced from Europe, a 
white carrot, that is found to yield in many instances 50 
per cent, mose than the most productive varieties of the 
yellow. This grows partly above ground, and is more 
easily harvested than’ the others. Whether its quality is 
a8 good, we must learn by further use. ~" 

With the sugar beet and mangel wertzel, he had not 
been successful. Sometimes the crop will be good, but it 
is uncertain. , The beet is a great, water drinker: it 
requires much moisture, and a good soil. If it once gets 
checked by the summer drought, it seldom recovers.so as 
to do well. ge age ’ Ms 

The ruta baga, on, proper soil, can be raised at the least 
expense of any. When the carrots cost 12} cts., the ruta 
baga can be raised for 9 or 10 cts. . These are nutritious 
and good for stock. But.an objection is made to them, 
that they give an unpleasant taste to the milk. They 
sometimes do. But itis by no means certain that they al- 
ways and necessarily do. When fed out in the fall and 
early winter, they often have this effect. But a gentle- 
man in Salem, who keeps a number of cows and sells all 
his milk, fed, last winter,in Dec., upon sugar beets ;— 
then for several weeks in: mid-winter upon ruta bagas, and 
afterwards upon carrots... His customers never noticed 
the change, though many of them, and-also his wife, were 
very particular, and much disliked the turnip taste. A 
gentleman; now in the house, keeps nearly 20 cows, and 
their milk is brought to this market every day. It is 
bought at the farm by a milkman. This-man. offered, in 
the autumn, to give the owner of the cows 10 dollars, if 
he would not feed out to them the 5 or 600 -bushels of 
ruta bagas that were in his cellar, saying that his custo-. 
mers would not like the milk. The gentleman, replied, 
“When.your customers complain, let me know it, and the 
cows shall have ‘no more: rufa * For the last 
month, the cows have been fed with them, and the milk-. 
man has heard nocomplaint. These roots are taken from 
the cellar a day or-two before they are used, and laid on, 


other foots. They soon grow ‘corky.’ , 


The question has been 
any better for having roots in winter, than it. will if kept 


oe 


he (Mr. P.) had heard.from so, many 


pasture grounds.or any new lands, we can do better—we} © 


tious nor as profitable for extensive cultivation as the ||. .- 
The ruta’ bagi, rubbed. 
Mr. P. thought, was sweeter and better towards spring‘). 
and through the spring, than in the early past_of winter. - |, 
agitated whether the stock does |; 





upon dry hay alone. Many fatmers—and they are among'|° 
the most Sona vinigehiaed ll that when heya Pe and 
the stock derive but little if any’benefit from them.* “This | .*>' 


ie Sno 













‘winter, 









ne here as in Seotland,.the.stock will. not ep- 
pareadls derive, benaei lente sopiens. a Hog Ahese.. Batis 
May, we. Lif we bave a. sulicient supply. to last until 
not a good crop for rough. lands? In ons state, if you 


manure highly, will they leave the common field soil ? 

ane Mey do-you {rset emmy as to manure, on the recleim- 

: poadow is rs ry 4 thes : thy otiseieniec ott as 
Ans. Should ake this erop for rough lands, beea 

it can be cultivated, oh such, ‘thas m baa 

y does well in quanti 











hausts the.most, cora or pot ie: would give it as 
his opinion that potatoes do—though this isnot the com- 
mon belidt’ “On oandow Tada. he might ase some ban 
rer grade esc gyn Ae ald be small. ‘Sand or 
soil. from the uplands, would permanently. be quite as 
beneficial, load for load, on the peaty lands, as barn mea- 
nures ©. : Rak eek pth Bee inet BOE PDA: 
Mr. Parker asked for the process of.cubtivating the 
ree : vaad sage 
Ans. In Danvers, where this root is cultivated exten- 
sively, it is usual to-take land that is in good’ tfitt dnd 
well pulverized, to put on 5 of 6 cords of good ‘manure 
per acre and plow it in early: in the. spring.:, About the 
20th of May, plow the land again, and afier making three 
furrows, to rake the stones, straw, &c. into. the forrow 
last made; and thus 2. until the whole is plowed and 
raked. Then with © a sower, put in the seed, hav- 
ing the rows from I4 to 16-inches apart; the’surfiice is 


flat. The boeing, weeding and thisning will require a- 
bout 20 days’ work peracre... This. is usual eourse 


there. But he (Mr. Putnam) thinks there.is.a better way. 
He would ridge the land, and have the rows wide enough 
apart to cultivate with the horse. Would not sow earlier 
than the fith of June:* "Phe work would be mach less; 
}and the esop nearly as large. ‘Bhe Rev, Jared Eliot, of 
|Conn., 2 century. ago worked in this way, plowing the 
earth from the.garrots and then turning: it back, and) re- 
carrots, where by the common process, he ‘not 
have obtaived one larger than his thumb. 7.050 «0. 
_ Mr. Garduer, of Seekonk, asked whether in the potato 
cultivation déscribed by Mr. P., the hoe was wed—and 
said that in bis vicinity they are.covered and tilled:and 
dug with the plow, and they get them at less eost than 
has been named. 65) ae (a7 te 
Ans. The hoe is used 5-the great item of cost isthe 
manure, 30 doliars per acre. "The work done ‘with the 
hoe may cost 2 or S dollars.” eon pray > Paimalt 
i for discussion at the nextmeeting—Fruit and 
Brut Trees.) a) .005-.....- :0, Soe ; 
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the barh floor, where the strong turnipy smell passes’ off. rg ‘ rea SLA, Salty Pig + 
Pinatas 7 “26 PA cae pbs Caan Na 
he English or round turnip may be cultivated, if other} 9? Re ndigeh dete Pasignss Fi 
things are likely to, be short, and.it may be well to sow | “mest dapleasant thing, she.says-that the.carefal remov- 
with these some spots from which early vegeta es have pate and a tat.of obi ” saat m 

been taken ; but they are not supposed to be very nutri- igh es ve RRR eae 


a fF OL ae 


the month afte 
4.4 dentri e [that 





such SccuTne observe this faith in, 

somewhat shaken ;—but his own use of them had kk aumed 

to regard them with favor; ap os py* been |. 

ping | a etd ate oes by Henry a cretar . 

of the Highland Agricultural Society, of Scotland, in which : 

there.is Svery- wie cecubt ok Ae ‘ade deed aati To. ie Ce 
turnips. ‘The stock in Scotland is fed fro Top S19 papeawe muted 
January upon the’ of flat turnip'and 5 1SEOR A Gr 
that variety of is consumed, the rata aE a ¥ A 


with straw, the ‘cold 





is found that wr eco (008 GON aek ‘improve the 
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of Patents, and ‘rettu him our warm and heart-felt thanks, 
eet it of itbeing filled with subjects connected with 
agriculture of the country, its resources and produc- 
tions-4F'rom the late hourof its receipt we can but briefly 
note #very small part of its contents—The first article up- 
on the agriculture of the country is “4 tabular estimate of 
a of —From this we take thefollowing ag- 
gregates of the estimated productions of the year, viz :-—Of 
Wheat, 102,317,340 bushels; of Barley, 3,871,622 bush- 
els ; of Outs, 150,883,617 bushels; of Rye, 22,762,952 ; 
of Buckwheat, 9,483,409 bushels; of Indian Corn, 441,- 
' $291946 bushels; of Potatoes, 135,883.81 bushels; of 
Hay, 14,058,355 tons ; of Flax and Hemp, 158,569} tons; 
of Tobacco, 194,694,891 pounds ; of Cotton, 683,333,231 
pounds; of Rice, 94,007,484 pounds ; of Silk Cocoons, 
244,124 pounds; of Sugar, 142,445,199 pounds ; of Wine, 
This estimate, it may be said, from the dearth of means 
at the command of the Commissioner, can only be taken as 
an.approximation to the truth ; bé it so ; still it is sufficient- 
ly near to justify an opinion as to the vast amount and va- 
lue of the productions of our country ; and looking at these 
2s, one can but wonder that, with such clements of 
wealth and prosperity, our coutfjry should be suffering un- 
der.sech an immense load of pecuniary want and actual 
suffering; nor can the conclusion fail to force itself upon 
the mind, that sometling is wrong in the management of 
our affairs. “And such being the case, may we not hope, 
that those whose province it is to guard and protect our in- 
terests, will sedulously set themselves to work to discover 
the evil and apply the remedy. 


Value, of the Agricvliural Products of the U. S., 1842. 
. The following estimate of the value of the Agrieultural products 
of the United States is based upon the “Tabular estimate of the 
Crops of 1842,” as made by the Commissioners of Patents in his 
Annual Report communicated to Congress on the Ist instant. The 

et are those which prevail in this market, or such as 
are supposed to be a fair average atother places. The actual pri- 
ces here, are designated by the-letter (a); those supposed, by the let- 


Money value. 








$76,738,005 
1,935,811 





,968 | ise hin the thanks also of our intelligent readers, thous- 
}ands of whom, we are sure, like ourselves, were ignorant 


the | ed wher they learn that they are indebted for the repast’ 


ee 





~ | ces of its new editor and proprietor, 


9 | cstablishment of Messrs. John Gillon § Co. of Leith, Scut- 


'|—the riumber containing which was politely handed us 


j agricultere with as much ardor, zeal, and singleness of 


aid| Vierr 0 aN. Estas.ispment ror Paeservine Fresu. 


>| ast in these. 


The last Farmer's Register comes to us ander the auspi- 
prietor, Mr. Thomas S. Plea- 
sanis,and folly justifies the opinion that we expressed of his 
ability to sustain the high reputation it gained under its for- 
mer editor—We need not say to Mr, B., that we wish hima 
pleasant and profitable career ; for he already knows that 
every aspiration of our heart will be directed to that end. 

By the last numbers of the American Traveller, we 
perceive that Mr. Meriam, late editor of the Boston Cul- 
tivator, has become connected with the former paper, and 
will continue, through its columns, his labors in behalf of 
the cause of Agricilture. Mr. M., while conducting the 
Cultivator, displayed talent.ef high order, a practical ac- 
quaintance with the business of farming, and an industry 
as indomitable as is the obstinacy of a Welchman, who 
knows himself in the right. From the past distinguished 
services of Mr. M. we have no doubt but that he will ren- 
der the agricultaral columns of the “Traveller’ at once in- 
teresting and instructive. 


Remedy for the Hessian Fly—The editors of the Ame- 
rican Agricultaristsay :—“To the many invaluable advan- 
fages of the roller may be added the perfect security it af- 
fords to the wheat crop from the ravages of the fly. When- 
ever this insect is discovered, whether in the spring or fall, 
the roller should be applied, and the effect of one or more 
applications will be entirely to destroy this troublesome e- 
nemy.” 

We recollect to have seen this remedy recommended 
years ago, but have never seen the experiment tried, though 
we have seen the turnip fly, or flea, either killed, or driven 
off by the application of the roller, and that too, without 
doing any injury whatever to the young plants; and we 
cannot conceive any just reason to suppose, thata similar 
effect would not be produced in a wheat field infested with 
that curse bequeathed us by the Hessians during the revo- 
lation. 








Preservine Fresu Meat. 

Many of our readers are doubtless aware that a process 
has been invented for preserving fresh meat, by which it 
may be kept untainted for years. To such the subjoined 
article will bring no startling fact to the contemplation of 
their minds. Butas there may be hundreds who are not 
connusant of the possibility of adish of fresh provisions 
being so preserved as to be untainted after performing two 
East India voyages, and fresh turtle good after having 
been killed 20 years, the following article may at least to 
them appear to partake of novelty. Although we have 
often seen brief notices that such a process had been dis- 
covered, we confess we were not prepared for the facts 
which are disclosed in the subjoined description of the 


land, which we copy from Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal 


by our old and valned friend, Dr. James Steuart ; and we 
seize this occasion to return him our thanks for the rich 
treat its perusalafiorded us, and we think we may prom- 


of the existence of a concern of such vast magnitude enga- 
ged in a basiness of the kind ; nor will they be less pleas- 


to one of the few survivors of our revolutionary struggle, 
who, though in his 96th year, is pursuing the business of 


heart, as he did that of war when he and Washington and 
their iron-nerved associates, battled for our liberty and 


| Wel ; had.an opportunit ity of visiti an establish- 
Riga «pve lb sgui rag let singn ichas yet ex- 





—— 


cumstances, that we have itmight be worth while 
The establishment visited by us was that of Jobin 


lon and Company in Leith, which stands almost alone’ 
Scotland < there being only three on a limited soile tad 
rovinces ; while in England there are, to the best of ogg 
nowledge, only twa, and in Ireland two or three. The 
Messrs Gillon and Company’s establishment was set. on 
foot so lately as. August 1838, and already it is, in mer. 
cantile language, a great concern, the individuals employ 
ed being upwards of a hundred, while the capital must he 
many thousand pounds, Jt is distinguished by severa]’ . 
improvements, which make it worthy of particular no- 
lice. be 

It is perhaps necessary for the sake of most readers to 
explain that the object is to preserve fresh food, animal: 
and vegetable, in air-tight tin cases, so that it may be sent 
to any partof the world,and used at any distance of timefrom 
that when it was prepared. Those whio have been acctis- 
tomed to think of only the ordinary and well-known 
ways of preserving meat, by salt (or some correspondi 
foreign body) or by extreme drying, will be takem some« 
what by surprise when we advert to.a method. which dis- 
penses with those expedients,so'sure to be injarions to the 
meat; and proceeds upon the simple expedient of a coni« 
plete seclusion of the substances from contact with the 
atmospheric air. This was a principle totally unknown - 
till some French chemists, amidst the exigencies of the 
Revolution, discovered it ; since which time, the means for 
effecting it have been greatly improved, so that the trade 
of preserving cooked food, and sending it abroad, is now 
pursued to an immense extent in France, It is a scienti- 
fic discovery worthy of a nation which, more than 
other, seems to aim, at rendering science directly subsere' 
vient to the increase of human happiness. , 

A large irregular pile of building, situated in a court en- 
tered from Mitchell Street in Leith, is the scene of Messrs 
Gillon and Company’s operations. Certain apartments 
serve for stores of meat, fowls, and other articles of. 
vision ; and there is one devoted solely to the business of 
cleaning neats’ feet, of which many hundred sets are used’ - 
weekly. The whole of the uppermost floor of a large pot- 
tion of the building is used as a place of cookery, the 
steam and fumes flying off through ventilators in the roof. 
Along one side are ranged nine boilers upon furnaces, of. 
100 gallons contents each, in some of which neats? feet 
are boiled for the purpose of obtaining the gelatinous 
duct, a large element in soups of various kinds ; while in 
others are boiled knuckles of beef, and those other inferior ~ 
parts of meat from which cooks extract what they call stock, 
the basis of all soups. _ Each of the boilers is fitted with’ 
an inside case, pierced like a cullener, and in this the. 
meat is boiled, so that it never can adhere or burn duri 
its preparation. The liquor from the feet.and the liquor 
from the meat are received into troughs, where they are’ 
cooled. There is in both cases an oily seum: from: the 
boilers. From the heats’ feet comesa whitish oil, which® 
is sold for greasing the machinery used in silk factories,’ 
From the inferior parts of meat is derived an oil of super=' 
ior quality, resembling butter, which is very useful as an 
element for the preparation of barley broth and other mes. 
ses. The last is sold at fivepenice a pound, and ’is at that’ 
price cheap and economical. The poor people are so sen- 
sible of its value, that mach more is called for than can . 
be supplied, and sometimes they will come for it from’ a” 

t distance. The soups, of which nearly twenty kinds 
are ex by Messrs Gillon and Company, from réal’ 
turtle and mulligatawny down to ox-tail, are prepared ‘in’ 
the usual way from the stock and other proper materials,’ . 
but on such a scale of concentration, that, when used itis 
necessary to add water equal to half the quantity. . They 
are poured into round canisters, in pints, quarts, and lars | 
ger quantites, and then sealed up'in4 manner which will ’ 
afterwards be described. Several peculiar Scottish soups | 
are prepared at Messrs. Gillon and Company’s establish- 
ment, chiefly for the sake of Scotchmen resident’ abroad, ’ 
particalarly those in the East Indies. t these‘are | 
sheep’s-head broth, hotch-potch and cock-leeky ; the last’ 
a strong soup: prepared froma cocky whichis 
by King James:in “Nigel” as an excellent article: The® 
haggris, “great chieftain of the*pudding race,” is another 
peculiar dish prepared by the Company, tis, as is wens 
erally known,’ of minced tripe and liver mix. 
with suet, oat-meal,and spice, and boiled in thé stomach’ 
of a:sheep. One of these savoury messes, which are’ only ’ 
too good for those who affect to loathe or despise 
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was in January last eaten at the celebration of Barni's 
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“- the same upper floor which contains the boilers, we’ |e 


saw a host of women en ring various dishes, 


my were 





eto flesh and fowl. Busied in cleaning-and 
vegetables, as parsni beet-roo rab, and car 
wade two fast ‘beitig’ gst the largest article of ex-' 


t to the East Indies, where, it seems, they do not grow. 
Peo! ‘women, whdse fate we could not help ae though 
perhaps without just cause, hada whole day’s work be- 
fore them ‘in the peeling and cutting of onions—sage and 
onions with gravy being much in’ démand at sea and 
abroad, for sauce to’ ducks and pork, Four men were 
busy cutting ‘away flesh from the bones of mutton and 
beef, to be arranged in roasts, Of from two to six pounds, 
a whole cloud of which we saw spitted upon a novel-look- 
ing jack, of ingenious construction, before a large fire, 
These little roasts aré pnt into the ordinary cases, which 
are then filled ap to near the top with gry We may 
vainly attemiptto imagine what a treat such a thing. aa 
be to a little cabin company dining in the middle of the 
Pacifity or to an officers’ mess posted’ in Afighanistan, in 
whose ears, perhaps, the “Glorious Roast Beef of Old Eng- 
land” is at the Same time soundiag. In another part of 
the room we saw great quantities o minced collops in pre- 
paration. Such, if we recollect rightly, were all the ob- 
jects engaging attention for that day. If we had returnéd 
on another, we should of course have found the peole at 
work on other dishes, there being about ninety in all pre- 
pared in the establishment. It would be tedious to enu- 
merate these ; but we may méntion, that, amorigst the num-’ 
ber, are corned and seasoned béef, Veal in’ seven different 
fornis, roasted and jugged hare, cow-heel and potted head, 
turbot, haddocks, salmon, and other native fish, together 
with oystere and lobsters, both for separate eating, and to 
be used as sauce, We may add, that we have tasted some 
of the oyster soup, as well as the separate oysters, after 
they had been to Calcutta and back, and found them both 
éxcelient. ‘The king’of Prussia is'a regular castomer of. 
Messrs Gillon & Company for these two ‘articles and tur- 
tle soup. We must not omit cream, by which tea 

be sweetened in China itself; and a seraia kind of Shae 
centrated gravy in very small packages, designed to furnish 
an invalid in atiy part of the world with the soothing and 
nourishing dish styled among us beef-tea. Neither 

haps ought we to overlook & special article entitled Meg 
Merrilies Soup, 2 composition from game ofall conceiva- 
ble kinds, designed to imitate that with which the gips 

of Derncleuch regaled the terror-chilled soul of Dominie: 

on. 

e were next conducted to the workshops where the 
cases are made, a part of thé'éstablishment by no means 
the least important, for it employs thirty tin-plate workers, 
every three of whom havea boy under them; 4 thatis, forty 

ns inall. Somie cases are made in a square trou 

ike form, with a lid clositig the top, beibg desi 
hold herrings laid at length. But the shape most ify uaa aed: 
is that of a round eanister, and of this shape there ate ca- 


ses of all sizes, from’ that of an ordinary snaff-box to a| 


boy’s hat. Lids are prepared for thesé casés, with a hole 
ofan inch or half inch diameter in the centre, and these 
lids are soldered on: after the viands’ have been put in. 
There then remains the hole in the centre, upon which, 
atian after stage of the process, a suitable piece of tin like 
a button is soldered on, thus closing tip the’ whole, bat 
atill leaving a vacancy within filled with conimon aimos- 
pheric air, which, if suffered to ‘remain, would taint the 
food,and’ defeat the whole aim of the persons ‘concerned. 
With respect to the subsequent process for’ extracting the 
air, we ate not at liberty to enter into "particulars, a mer- 
cantile interest being concerned in it. When the psig 
have: been exhausted of air and finally” closed,’ thé 

japanned, for their preservation from damp, labell 

tested as to their soundness, the ultimate root” of which | 
is their exhibiting, if quite tight, a irish or be cotabe| 


el 
tied in a waistcoat pocket. 
the tin, the..operatog is, 
ease, by using ' the fore end 
which to rest the instrument, while.the. handle i is alternate- | 
ly quickly raised. and. depressed. :. 
The prices. o 


in every instance acase varying in costto the preparer from 


on the more enlightened princip! while taking 
utmost care with regard to the qu their Goode, ber 
contented. themselves with moderate, profits. The con- 
sequence is, that; while the use of preserved meat is not 
now necessarily confined to invalids and persons of luxur- 
| ious habits, as in. a great measure it was formerly, they 
have already obtained an amount.of business much ex- 
ceeding that of several concerns which have been.a.good 
many years in operation, On the day when.we were there, 
an order had arrived from Liverpoo for nearly five thou- 
sand cases of different kinds of animal and vegetable food, 
the aggregate price of which would probably. be from four 
to five hundred pounds. Messrs Gillon and Company 
usally prepare from 800 to 1000 cases per day ; and as 
yet they have never been able to accumulate a considera- 
ble stock of any one article, .NotJo o they had a 
centract for no less than eight tons wei ht meat and ve- 
getables (including eight thousand little cases of concen- 
trated gravy) with the Lords of the Admiralty ; the whole 
being for Captain Ross’s antarctic expedition, and every 
article warranted to keep sound for three years... It_ ma 
t] be added, that, in the mercantile service, soup and bouilli 
and some other antiscorbutic soups are now given by ma- 
ny owners to their crews, under the conviction that they |S" 
xh cheaper, as well as more wholesome, than prime mess 

f, 

One visit was upon the whole a, most gratifying 
though morn of the sights presented were not yng ne 
which in ordinary circumstances are. beheld with, pleasure. 
We regarded the establishment as in itself. a remearkable 
result of enterprise and ingenuity, seeing that Mr. puss 
might almost be Siharkeereee struck out the trade forhi 
liad bethought him of many signal improvements in it, at 
had found business and prosperity where many men in hey 
circumstances would have ished in comperative in- 
dolence and obscurity. But the establishment ap; pata 
in a far more interesting light Fg we consider 
practical result of science, holding maeth an een acer of, ara || 
reductions ip the existing. amount.of 
and misery. At, present, excepting in nen small, extent to 
which this mode of preserving meat has as. yet opera 


many other individuals placed in peculiar circumstances, 
Lis to diet Upon. salted meat, alone, a form. in.which it is 
much less agreeable to taste, much Jess digestible, and a 
to be productive of disease, a8 was y. shown: ia 
condition of the British navy 


‘memories and. associations, we s-uat sy a 
in the preparation. of 
Be-| in the discovery might be 
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my Bs gid ei | th 


(the food thas prepared. are not high,con 7 ’ rill a 
sidering that bones and all other refuse are excluded, that | i 
it is cooked, often in a concentrated. fashion, that shere is | Last” 


years. ago. uefa 
thal 






, some | prvors han <alen bs Debliay 
been of Manco Sapte iwenty ‘years! se 


twopence to a shilling. ave. been informed, that, in | have been not less. yin the thirtieth-centnry 

older establishments, higher. pees have hitherto been ex-| case could: have held: sO tog Yor it wa da ey 

acted, and the general use o fresh, meat at sea | principles of nature it, may. well be 
and in. distant countries a pote prevented. . This isshort- | thousand years, and & read sony.” Pe 
sighted polic 7 for moderate ake would secure a great-| haps the . migh 

er amount o business, and yield in the long-run. greater + ae results... It is well, known 4 
profits. Messrs Gillon and iver oy A have procee: dup.) if congelated, or frozen up ina mano ie oa i Ang 


ee ater remanter ee ape a 
ich a : 
respecting : instances of such - anrenran ; 
in masses s rock, our theory y 
must have been embeded while in a frozen | the 


air being excluded, had been thereby preven 
viving when the temperature was altered. a ishese views . 
hs sound, the salmon of the Tay miglit quite well be ed en 
lindas alive, coeceon ane sent in 


when then made their first visit to the ocean. _ 


Grarrive or Grape Vines. 
Having had no persorial ‘experience i in the Grafling of 
Grapes, we copy from Berneaud’s excellent work, . “The 
Vinedresser’s Manual,* the | chapter upon the subject to 


which a correspondent has called our-attention. In placing 
the views of this author before our readers, ‘we Will ‘seize 
the oceasion to:say, that weshould prefer to propagate the 
‘to the mode which fecten the, 
mnt’s inggiry.... 


grape by layers or cattin 
subject of our correspond: 
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the fate of all who sojourn on. the face of the deep, and o} [tos 


{great importance must it be to such persons they 

‘should be able, in the i aah voyages, to feed more ,or.) 

less. upon fresh, proniions pala ly the fee sec 

ba veg pant pomens “a fed menk i aap pw the ex 
‘when they eat what ¢ ve _+ he priaci 
i St ‘amongst their Friend at, home, and v on siete 

afid| not come before them without aw. om 








enabling nations to. send to, a 
nd 5 NE dhe 8 ‘ 


in some ie of their surface, 
po ae ished, they are ‘stored a thd sides 

a great waréroom, exactly’ like ian in & mer-|} 
prrnriatty end by = tenes batt B ae my eo 
men, barrels for ex ‘ee Tt ma 
adie, in when mt a, the 7 ala rt ae 
cutup with a seaman ‘Or; 
what is ¢atled a lever knife Neth chen war 


Gillon, and of which specimens ate ae eine weet vee 
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kesto-the wood-wo matter in |the tillage necessary in the vineyard. Women should not | rest assured that ih them have a mine of inexhausti- 
© Phe slit-soon fills up, and |be allowed to “ity lest thei Tight bro the Ble wealth, if properly i par orem if the expense 
yireseweuslly do, (loosely fastened-ecione, "The “dot be ¥ery | Of preparing them for profitable cultivation should ares 
dy is. sapetiotian shiek: lngs nn fi raps femme = syns tsi A dard a- » twenty me thirty dollars per statute acre, the 
so the Vine-grow- e weeds by sligh Taking ground. strivi us ex uld be tabl d judici a 
insist,tha} it does:not-agree with slender |to do more there is a cs disturbing the new roots | out.—Maine Cul. 2F a 
AY it hewg vt ve Sei '» |that ate forming and shooting from the grafis at their in-|- ie - 
the thickest and strongest lateral | sertion. - a8 Rost in Wuear. 


i. ps the cettings are of thin twigs they 
likely to with the sunand wind. The foot 
er, part: of a cross-shoot, where there are two or 
yes, very clowe together,-is the kind most likely to 
j-the: wood in such a specimen is-solid, fibrous, 
4 and the-cireulation plentiful and free. These grafis 
umust be cat before hard frost, tied in bundles, and but a- 

@ Cellar or vault, or under loose earth. 
are aeveral kinds of gtafiing used for Vines; 
r-grafling & ‘on’ old stalks ; so does 
or insertion ; but the most common are slit-graft- 


ng; latterly eseutcheon-grafting has 
G ‘approach also-will succeed ; but the most fa- 










spting before the ascent of the sap. 
afting on the root. 


. Grafting-on the root is the best ofall ; but | should first 
remark, that in: some circumstances, grafting should be 
on the stock; for instance, when it is wanted 
to have.from one plant that is thriving, others of the same 
pds pope to fill up empty spots. The scions to 
: iugrafiing; are to be eut before the sap ascends 
into.them. i. is best to gather them in the fall, and bury 
them for.six inches of their length into loose mould, se- 
cure from frosts, and'the earth be damped sufficiently to 
prevent them from drying away. The same precaution 
must. be used with cross-branches cut in the spring, before 
; + hme ig the sap. Bit the best time for. gathering 
e grafts is just after the fall of the leaf. A.vine-dresser 
with proper foresight should always have such in reserve, 
that may be ready in the spring if Wanted. If no 
grafts are needed, these same scions can be planted out to 
take root, and provide nurseries of slips. 

*"Phe graft should comprise both yearling and two year 
old wood; the former should be 8 or 9 inches in length, 
andthe latter, which is. to form the wedge to be inserted 
in. the root, should be 3 or 4 inches in length. - 

re undertaking the operation, the Vine should be 

allowed to exhaust the first access of the sap, which is so 

abundant in the first fine spring weather; 

because it is rather distilled water than juice, and the 

would be likely to drown the grafis. It is there- 

more prudent to wait, as is commonly expressed, un- 

fw Vine has done weeping, #t which time the buds are 

far as to'show the leaves. The sap has by 

a consistence sufficient to agglutinate the 

the. incision, and the grafis having been cut before 

e rise of the sap, will not have budded, and will be the 

more ready to suck the sap and set in motion the circula- 
tion that is to cement them to the Vine. 

vt drand economy are to be consulted, two men 

“aehild years of age, are necessary. One 

with'a hoe to the depth of sixteen 

m sufficiently of the earth around 

-work.at his ease. One of the workmen 

‘about six.orseven inches below the level 

ile he i m on the first row, 

its and arranges them, as fast 
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- An‘expert ingrafter may operate on two hundred Vine 
roots and more inthe course of a day. In many 
districts; the Bordelais especially, the workman is paid 
three francs the hundred for all that take. 

Vegetation is not very obvious upon them uniil the 
month of July ; but then the shoots sprout with a surpri- 
sing rapidity ; and if the eyes above ground were really 
good buds, they will bear grapes which will be ripe in 
time for the vintage. Large props should not be put down 
beside the grafts the first year. ‘The purchase they give 
to the wind causes a shaking of the ground, that puts back 
the roots. Slender wands a yard long are quite sufficient 
for props. Ifthe shoots exceed that height, care must be 
taken to top them down to that measure during the sum- 
ther. 

To succeed well in gtafting, only such species should 
be joined, as are analogous in their fruit and the texture of 
their wood. Those kinds that bear thick strong stems 
will never thrive on stocks of frail and slender branches ; 
but those varieties that have long delicate stems will be- 
come more vigorous arid productive if grafted on those 
having a coarser, stronger sort of wood. But the white 
kind should not be crossed with the red ; the grape only 
loses by it, if intended for wine; at least the red grape does. 

There are many species that are ameliorated by graft- 
ting, made to bear choicer fruit and also in greater quan- 
tity. And all kinds that will not thrive in the soil, by be- 
ing inserted into roots that do succeed in it, flourish with- 
‘out difficulty. 

Calm clear weather is the only time for grafting. If a 
heavy rain takes place after it, there are many chances a- 
gainst its ultimate success. Then the superbundant mois- 
ture makes the sap watery, and too thin to cement. and 
agglutinate the scion to its new root, As soon as the 
grafis do take they must be freed from the weeds. The 
topping of the shoot also, should not be forgotten. 





Cray.—Like all other primitive soils, clay is of itself 
entirely unproductive. A soil composed entirely of this 
earth, would for all practical purposes of cultivation, be 
essentially inert. It would ueither possess the [riability 
requisite to facile and successful cultivation, nor the ab- 
sorbent quality essential to the health of vegetable life. It 
is also much more fatally affected by the opposite’ ex- 
tremes of drought and inordinate humidity, circumstances 
which stamp it at once.as unfavorably constituted for the 
sustenance and regular support of plants. 

But notwithstanding its innate barrenness, in its indivi- 
dual and unsophisticated character, it is nevertheless sus- 
ceptible of becoming highly beneficial when applied as an 
altérant in the renovation and constitutional amelioration 
of soils of an opposite mark. 

When spread upon soils naturally dry and arid, it pro- 
duces effects similar to-those resulting from the applica- 
tion of the best manure; and when soils, composed prin- 
cipally or wholly of clayey or ‘argellaceous particles, 
have their constitutional unfriability overcome by a due 
admixture of silex or sandy loam, and the whole mass 
opened and rendered susceptible, to the ameliorating op- | 
eratiuns of light, moisture and solar warmth, they. become 
wonderfully productive, and retain their vegetative pro- 
ductive powers, unimpaired for a ‘series of many years, 
‘The quantity of extraneous matter, requisite to effect this 
beneficial alteration, depends, it should be recollected up- 
on the character of the soil to which it is applied. - There 
aré some Clay soils ‘so stubborn, and so utterly devoid of 
vegetable energy, and require far more labor and expense 


general the tity of water they contain, or will 
absorb, must re; us in forming ani estimate of the a- 
mOtint necessary to be applied: “If of ordinary absorbent 
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powers, the quantity essential to overpower the natural. 
i oy, will be proportionably small ;— 
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le beh nee ue tion of soils is an 
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} and happy results. They 





in effecting a thorough improvement, than others. ~As the | 


Mr. Editor :—I saw in the December number of ‘the 
New Genesee Farmer, a communication headed, “Rust on 
Wheat Straw,” by “J.” -In this article he ventures the 
“philosophy” that the scarf skin of wheat.straw. bursts 
open by the outward.action of rain, (!) instead of the’ in 
creased inward flow of sap, and that the received opinion 
that rust is dried sap, is altogether an erroneous conclu. 
sion. 

Now, sir, permit me to ask. this class of .philosophi 
writers how it happens that the rust is Soon pstecgtans 
moe the head nf the sialk, and that there also is found 

é ruptures or longitudinal slits,on carefully scrapi 
the rust. Why does not the outward pee air = 
casion the rust indiscriminately over the stalk, if it occa- 
sions it at all? Ifthe rust is a fungus or parasitic 
as J..alleges, what is the philosophy of its selecting the 
upper part of the stalk for its lodgement, and-.whence 
comes the infinite millions of seeds at this special crisis ? 
Explain why it happens that on the. north side of a ‘hill, 
where the sun’s rays have little directaction on the earth, 
when the wheat is full grown, that the wheat is compara- 
tively very little injured by rust?’ How, also, do youae- 
count for another fact, viz: that a certain part of a wheat 
field which bad a thick coating of straw spread overthe 
surface, which wholly escaped rust, while all the residue 
was destroyed by it? To me it is clear that the straw. 
prevented the sun’s rays from heating the earth, and con- 
sequently less sap was forced up the wheat stalk standing 
on the ground thus covered. I think a parasitic plant 
would have paid no such deference to a-quantity of de- 
caying straw at the foot of the plant, 

That “dried sap” may, through a “microscope,” have 
the appearance of a fungus or plant, 1 do not doubt; and 
if some of the pollen of the wheat should. fall upon and 
be held by the exspissated juice when drying, it would 
not lessen its apparent resemblance to such plants, or de- 
crease the probability of the misapprehension of philoso- 
phic examiners, » So 

Rome, N. ¥. [New Gen. Far. 

Eocrrtian Corres. 

In voyaging up the Mediterranean, the yacht touched 
at Gibraltar, Algiers, and Alexandria, and from the latter 
place the party proceeded inland by the Nileto, Cairo. So 
much has been written lately of Egypt and Mohammed 
Ali, that we spare the reader any. extracts, on the subject, 





jJand confine ourselves to the author’s.accountof the Egyp- 


tian mode of-preparing coffee, and a curious fact in ‘na- 
taral history. 

«We generally dined early ; and as there were.at Cairo; 
several visitors of various countries, who like ourselves. 
could not obtain accommodation in the other inn, we were 
notat a loss for society, both agreeable and instructive,.as 
we enjoyed our pipes and coffee. I was anxious to see 
and become acquainted -with the manufacture of coffee, 
which far surpasses ours.in flavour and aroma, The pre- 
paration of this is another royal monopoly. - I visited the 
factory, a large oblong room, containing a series of roas-. 
ters-over stoves runningdown the centre,.. Here the fresh 
beans are placed, attended with the greatest care, and 


watched with such nicety that a single minute is not al-’ 


lowed to elapse afler they have acquired the desized state. 
of:torrification until they are removed. They ate then. 
placed in large stone mortars, set in a raised bench of stone 
work, which surrounds the whole apartment, and. opposite 
each of these is placed a man.who pounds the contents» 
with an immense metal: pestle, workéd with both hands, 
to a state of the finest comminution... The-coffee is then» 
sifted, the coarser grains separated, and again submitted.to» 
the pounding process, which is continued till it is redu-:. 
ced to an almost impalpable powder ; so fine, indeed, ‘that. 
it not only imparts its flavour and essence to, but absolute-. 
ly mixes with the water. All themen ¢ at the work: 
were black slaves, nearly naked, as the heat is very great ;'. 
and.in producing the finest deseription,some spend a whole | 
day, at a few pounds of berries. It is not ground.ina milly-« 
‘but is always reduced by pounding toa state of the finest» 
powder. _When the is about to be prepared for use, * 








~ excess of clay, may 


‘the yater is boiled in the coffee-pot, the coffee put in at 
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woblV.] AMERICAN FARMBRY / 
ae ili fered to simmer some time, the | Calves—2i3.at et, sales at" 1  $20a23, extra $25027. 
the Oi oid allowed to stand 4 few minutes in or- Bogs--419 ia mater salen from 4 Zura 44, and 40 | | The 
der to settle, and then poured off; and ithas. this peculi- 2.371, $2,750.50. at market, gts $1.50, $1, 5, sea 
arity “over eve ie algae g oa ag ey hone He: ‘New Pork, Febrt ar ‘16. a 4 ; ; : + fe thy ine in ene , 
i hi is. me ; be a ae to-day— i 2s tem AB be jr i . tas. wit Mt TS 7 ; % ae £3 Ce 
pL ph wey = same time petfectly clear. . Vhis is its Hetleg J Deiter nekee $5 as bale he ny ooyary oak ity it hasner a G . 2 rt 


: aving tak a “Threshing Machines, Wheat Pune, Caltivators, wae’ 
of perfection ; a state not always got in the kahwehs | cents; 50 tierces prime old cloyerseed at 57 8 cts. Southern ; rammed tthe’ 

° se coteeah ops, where it is often muddy, and always too| exchanges are very doll; Mobile and Tuscaloosa are at 30 commen hand Corn heller constantly am ea teas 
thick for the taste of Europeae”” os ~ [er ceot dis. Bills on London ave at 105a105t; on France | “Agricultura! Implants ony pucaliar model inde order és 
SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. “At Mobile, om the 10th inst, there Was no activity in. the BE nenagae 4 for allkindsofploughs,constantly on ha pound 
The packet. ship North América, Ca . Lowber, has arri- | Cotton market; purchasers claiming a concession,.in conse- periee. eet dieotey int will be made to-country: 


; : % 
bf > 
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quence of declining exctianges and bigh rates of freighis— | P# 








pombe at 7 ha hay English $i to the 11th asiee : iy of phous 800 bales at 6c for middling, and 64a7%c Bes hE eee | - m 
at 200 gr m pe of ab BOO apr awe eh iis he on iol Plow] S'Raan ee alt 

wishwon olla suck ries Se, |" Congas yin Pr pug | AGRICUL, DACHICER 
week euding 7th January,Liverpool,were 23,670 bales against ms Cloreteeed’ g3.b003.75. per bushel; Gora 40¢; Oats 25a- PP vans nacre of Ensor and F orest sts near the Bel-sir market, 
an import of 9,881.—No advarce had taken place, but the At Cincimmats, on the 16th inst, Flour from wagons was|* | eS “Balt Sa 








rket was firm. ~ Foaa the only ag for this state, a ‘ 
 Licskptel Corn Exchange, January 6—Friday—The dut selling $2,5722,60, Lard dabic. Ler's PATENT DOUBLE POINTED & 


i has been i sed to 11s 6d, on Colonial}. ‘LOUGH, * aitie Be 
nos te Be per quarter, being the only changes in the import | MILLW RIGHTING,PATTERN& MACHINE MAKING | Eticot' Milla and to 


aftr 











; By thesubscriber,’York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is. pre- ute Hest. Gant Brectian Milesh, Prov- 
this week. P é Pcs a FOE, g' 4 >» W pre- | at the Govanstown mi re h100 niem P' mgh,. 
Belwieh our last market.and to-day, the trade generally a ‘ phe er in aa er a ry business at the.| ty’s of Philadelphie: aad De Yof Baltimore, and which took the 
has remained very steady, with moderate transactions in|} hit, 10 onera vial ge all mills, &c. planned and executed | premium for several yeare-at the Chester Cov Px. plough 
Wheat and Flour at the currency obtainable in the early part orray’s Corb and Cob Crashers toi basil poae i 4% doll. ed a warranted ve stand sony 
of the week but in other articles little business was apparent. Do. - ‘by horse power, frota 6 to 12 po pliper bier: Shaan bererae = oe foment eae aes eee ea ae aay 

The British Revenue.—The returos of the British Revenue | Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 salts inhest, 1Bt075:| siould Sound there te'n place of casey mabewed ony te renewing 
for the past year show a decrease, as compared with the pre- | Portable and Stationary Horse Powers : 75to150-| this piece of metal, at the sm Mh etpeneaf B5 or : 
vious one, of £1,251,825, and in the last quarter £1 ,110,360. | Self-sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 to 20 | board or plough will jast as long as'a half-dozen. of 1 oe 

. | Latlodes Straw nd Ont apiiers, Reivee 30035 | ploughs. They are the most eoc gh in use—We are 
f ill, carry log. other Screws, 2 small Steam, Engines 3 to 4 | told of the. most en farmers in tha 
BALTIMORE MARKET horse power. Any other machines built to order. one ate the tepenes opie paavin each ee bong Pana 


Hogs—The supply of Live Hogs at market during the Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw | has an eye to his own interest will do ut calling ‘and examin- 
week has not been large, but has vet te af ag “re 2 good Weta cent Laniatiak vise aa ph Manbienininapan teeta hy ‘Phe 
mand. We quote the ruling rate at $3,024a3, r . r crushers can with ayy of the following a- | composition Castings—Price ofa 1-horge P. $5 5 rmo 

Cotton.—We note tales of 50 bales Upland a7 = 50° eats meal Ley go gp Callen, tog vse ies pars Mee sie , Tiga apn 

isi d 25 bales Mississippi at 8 cts. : Se St = Stee ne s, Farmer ollice; or the: é also make to order othet Plougbs of various kinds. © 
oe Olevcrtcad. We continue to quotr strictly’ erime lots ‘at | abectiber, "fis. MURRAY, Millweight, Baltimore. | MOTT'S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which was 
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75 per bushel, from. stores. == so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mille and 
age 4 sige 3 of 190 bbls. New Orleans at 20 cents. | - EASTMAN’S NEWLY INVENTED at Govanstown, as good anarticle as there is.in this country— 
Sugars.—We have no transactions in Sugars to report, A| PLOUGH WITH CONCAVE LANDSIDE, AND DOUBLE. PA CORN SHELL ER that will ese. aon will 
tcel of new crep Porto Rico was advertised for auction on SHARE, .. . : : tlirow in, and leave scare yo Gob vor break a cob 
Thorsday, but not landed in timie for the sale. iby Pas: powering had = yt . vy in Peary Bom es by nett Ipower; price $17. ? 
Tobacco.—The assortment in market is now quite limited, } ‘rhe advanta gea to be derived —- “jarprovements.are. ex- CULTIVATORS wi nh, ¢ ‘the best articlesfor 


and the receipts by water being entirely cut off by suspension | pected to be as follows :—Ist, That it will be kept in at con- | he parpose in use, for colton, corn and tobacco price §4,ex!ra.set 
of navigation, shippers find no inducement to enter the mar- | siderable less expense than other Ploughs in use:—2d, it wilt | of 1. ee a ee att strat 8 
ket; although well inclined to buy if the qualities on‘sale sui: | run more level either in deep or cule 3 tie be-| HARROWS of opr Pee a Toga. 
ted their purposes. The sales of the week are confined to a | lieves that it will ran much li to man and than any | GRAIN, LES of the best kind; §4- 
very few small lote, which were taken at pri within the] other Plough in use. With advantages they are offered to ce he yt 
range of quotations, viz. inferior and common Maryland $2,- | the public, and if they are not realized tothe purchasers afer two 
50a8,50; middling to good $4a6; good $6,50a8; and fine g8a12. | days use, or they are not satisfied with them, they are requested ‘to | 2 
The stock of‘Ohio Tobacco is quite small and mostly in few Seats them and receive their money back. The only size 1 can 
. ‘ nish at pr@ent isa large two horse. P , thesize of the 
hands. We hear of no transactions this week, and quote as Davis’ ¥0 inch, as made b ‘ 
es euike a" iy y me. . JS, EASTMAN, 
before, viz. Common to middling $3a4,50; good $5a6; fine red Pratt street Ch 
and wrappery $6,50a10; fine yellow §7,50a10; and extra wrap- a ees soecae enna me 
: ? : - DEVON STOCK FOR SALE—A.GREAT BARGAIN. 


ry $llal3. The inspections of the week comprise 47 bhds. ! 

Maryland, and 23 hhds. Kentucky—total 70. 4s we aabae eee eae 2 Hare hae gorgwen bee “os wishing 
Cattle—Upwards of 300 head of Beef Cattle were offered | )iowing blooded animale at the relies a eg ae sale the | ¢ 

for sale at the scales on Monday, and over 200 sold to butch- |, 4 guiy Devon Bull, 18 acitheielé ; 2 full bred Devon: 

= a prices Mastin —_ 2 25 . $3 per 100 Ibs on pe hae Heifers, one 13, the other 20 months old, all represented as hand- 

which is equal to $ net; the sales were principally at| some well formed animals, and ip fine order—The three 

prices averaging 5a5 50 net—about 100 head remain unsold. | sold for $100 ye — megs 


Flour—T here has been some inquiry for Howard st Flour| Also.e Bull and Heifer § months old, and a Heifer 14 mos. old; | s 
on Monday, and sales have been made to a considerable ex-| slso fnll bred Devon, the three for $75. 
































tent-at $3 56 for good standard brands—some holders refuse} Apply at this office to - - fe 8 8. SANDS. 
“a ae dee we oats wagon Lope 3 * a =" POUDRETTE. 
e stock of City Mills Flour is quite small ; some holders UCE valuable. fertilizer. 
are willing to sell at 375, while otfiers ask higher. The torn nes fithi oath Peres. , ; 
Grain—Small sales of lots brought in by wagons at 70a75 | have now on hand-a supply ofa 
cts for good to-best reds—No transactions in corn—the last | offer in ot tno or more at I's0 per barrel, or three 
sales from store were at 43c for white. barrels for $5—delivered on board of vessels. ; - 


_ Provisions—There is but little doing in any kind of provis- $e Onto, enclosing the cash, will be 
ine, a » Wass of most articles are merely er atone ad to : 
sale of sew Western mesd Pork was at olders of 
Ballimore pecked No 1 ask 850; prime 7 80 new Baltimore tee rll aon armors of Marylaed, who. verde near whvigable we- 
packed mess Beef at 8 5029, No | at 7a75; and prime at 550 | 2% Will do w peters apathy d perenne aging om Oe | 
a 6—moderate sales of new Western assorted Bacon of prime | — and the best evidence which eniggcrtls duane sed it 

pany at 44c—we quote Baltimore cured hams at 74n8c— | have is to procure a few and apply it to their | 
es at 44c and Shoulders at 4a44c—holders of No 1 West-| co, Melons, &e.— Seeing is 
ern lard in kegs are firm at 6c full, =~“ = — . ; meee : 
Philadelphia, February 17.—The Flour market conti subscriber is Agent for the above Company, and will 
dull, with a very limited ex rt demand. The mienaaan ceive and forward orders for Poudrette, st the prices’ ane 


eC , SF 
on the Delaware is'$3,75 per bbl, for common shipping brands, | cath in all imatenvoc'ty be nin ctee ecm men padded we 
a few sales have been made at $3,814. - In Market and Broad cash in all instances to be paid when ns he f men 








street, where the sales are principally for home consumption 
fancy and extra brands range from $6, 37%, to 624 per bbl. 
ae. Ba Flour secs perky g oe 

» Brandywine $2,50 pi and bhds < 2 
The seceipte of Grain ar very ight of al Mateos tee | 
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AMERIOAN FARMER 





LNo.40 








PUBLIC, SALE..OF BLQODED THOROUGH 


The. Su many years breeder of High 
Binoded Steck, will offer at Public Sale, on Tut reer fr 
rae ete ra Pome: Bad Funes 
ts enie eat of BUOD MARES, COLTS, sd LLCS. "Ti 
th bea ies, tm at ween by Gon vice’ celebrated “ Mingo, . 

Capt %™ oe 0 ” 
. > Amo Mow cad igines, e ofhis Herd of DURHAM 
okt tie, consisting of COWS, YOUNG BULLS, and HEIF- 
« The yo "Cattle are principally by the celebrated iovpor- 


ted Bull,‘ Pamce or Wanes.” — : 

edauntatien eocteeden 

i twe. A revious to yofsale. _ 
yt (lle 22 40 . DENNIS KELLY. 





AN “IMPORTED LARGE JACK, FOR SALE. b 
ee Cash puatl aslo ico ak and << os sold at 
price is city. t 
“ao nt. ag. BANDS. 








tISABELLA GRAPE VINES, 


of for forming vineyards, propagated from and con- 
taining a + tap ate qualities which the most improved cultivation 
f rover ten years has conferred on the vineyards at Croton Point, 
near Sing Sing, N. Y.:ase now offered to the public. Those who 
may. purchase will receive such instructions as will enable them to 
cultivate the Grape with entire success, [provided their locality is 
nt too North:] All communications, post paid, addressed to 
R. T.U li, M. D., No. 400 Broadway, New York, will re- 
ceive attention. He‘feels quite confident that he-has so far ame- 
liorated the character and habits of the grapevines in his vineyards 
and nurseries, by improved eultivation, pruning, &c., that they wil 


generally ripen well and produce fruit when planted in most 
to = Ne - ,all the Western, Middle and rear 7 States. 
fe 15 








BARNABY »& MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 
LEVEL LAND PLOUGH. 

To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, yviz.—B +4 the American Institute, at their Ploughing 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premium, a Silver IP 
and at theie Annua! Ploughing-Match for 1841, at Sing Sing,N.Y.a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of constraction.—answering for “general purposes.” The N. 
York State Agric ultural Society, awa it an Extra Premium of 
$30, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

he following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 
— Ist. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as ths Fuar- 
rows can all be turned one way—5th. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 I8inches, by moving the catches in the cross 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narraw one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘Double Mould-Board Plough,” turning 
a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Rid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn.and Potatoes, or any any crop cul- 


tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Potatoes. 
The-subscribers having purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of Maryland, are now pre- 


pared to Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Pablic, to mannfacture this Plough in the Very Best 
Manmter, both as to materials and workmanship. ¢ All O-ders’ 
will be thankflly received and _oely attended to. 

(CP Price as Follows, (adding Tra tation.)—WNo. 2,. 451b. at 
$7. No, 3, wt. 70 Ibs. $10—No. 4, 80 Ibs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. 
$12, Extie edge, $0Cents, For Colter, if added, laid. with steel, 
$1.50. Wheel, 1,50. Shin Pieces, 124 Cents. 

DENMEADS & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
who havi Fong Mott & Co’s interest, are now sole owners. 

B. H. WILSON, No, 52; Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 
Agent for the sale ofthe above Plough. BaltimorSe, Nov 23, 1842 


< LIME FOR’ AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES.’ 
ng accumu large stock of first quality Oyster Shell 
ey kilns on the Potomac’ River, ! Sep tate to say to 

: » and more especially to 





Greek, at 

ered, delivera- 

next,) or I will deliver it 
the reigh 


CATALOGUE OF 
DURHAM CAT TLE, 
FOR SALE BY aeurr GAISY of Wilmington, Del. 


No. 1.—WASHINGTON IRVING—roan—calved May 4th, 
1837, bred by J. Whitaker, Bag. and imported by Col. J. H. Pow- 
847) dam Superior, by 


ell; was got by Collossis, (1 , by Gambier (2046) 
a son of Foeus, precaig + A l. Powel, and sold for $1000,) g 
Anson (1639) &c. 


white—calved May 16th, 1840; got by Mazx- 
well, (whe was bred and sent to America by Mr. Whitaker,) dam 
the celebrated Cow Blossom (who gave 36 qts. milk per day,) by 
Fox's Regent, 4 dam imported Leonora, &c. . 

No. 3.—ALBERT—roan—calved April 12th, 1841, by Washing 
ton Irving, (No. 1) dam Blossom, (the same as above.) 

BULL CALVES. 

No. 5.—PRINCE—roan —calved Nov. 22d, 1841; by Washing- 
ton Irving (No. 1) dam Louisa (No. 4.) ‘ 

No. 6.—BOZ—white—calved July 4th, 1842, by Washington 
Irving (No, 1) dam Daphne 2d (No. 1.) 


dam Daphne ; g. dam Coquette, (bred by Col. Powel,) gr. g. dam 
Fairy ; gr. gt. £, dam Prize, &c. : 

No. 2.—BEAUT Y—red and white—calved in 1836; got by Ber- 
tram 2d; dam York Belle by Emperor; g. dam Martha, (bred by Col. 
Powel,) by Wye Comet; gr. g. dam imported Laura, &c. ; 

No. 3.—MABEL—red anil white—calved March 15th, 1839 ; 
got by Maxwell og age No. 2.) dam Favorite, by Gardiner’s Re- 
gent; g. dam White Face, by imported Regent, &c. Mabel has 
taken two premiums. 

No. 4.—LOUISA—red—calved March 23d, 1839, by Defiance ; 
dem Daphne 2d (No. 1.)—Defiance was got by Bertram 2d, dam 
Ruby 24 ; g. dam Ruby. Louisa has taken two premiums, and has 
now a very fine Bull calf. 

No. 5—ANNIE—roan—calved August 12th, 1840; got by Maz- 
well ; dam Daphne 2d. 7 

No. 6.—LADY—roan—calved Juse 25th, 1841; got by Wash- 
ington ~~“ dam Beauty (No. 2.) 

No. 7.—ELLEN—roan—calved May 3ist, 1842; by Washing- 
ton Irving (No. 1) dam Beauty, (No. 2.) ; 

&»* Further particulars can be had by applying to Mr. Canby, 
at Wilmington, Del.—or to Samuel Sands, office of the American 
Farnter, Baltimore, Md. fe 8 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Two Rams and two Ewes of the purest South Down breed of 
Sheep. These Sheep were brought from England to Maryland in 
the autumn of 1840, by Dr. Macaulay, and the following testime- 
-nilas will show the pedigree and exceeding purity of the blood. 

The South Down Sheep were purchased for Dr. Macaulay of 
Baltimore, at the request of James Alexander Esq. of Somer Hill, 
England, by his agent, Mr. Thomas Waiters of Stratford, Subcastle, 
Salisbury. They were part of the flock of Mr. Northeast, of Ted- 
worth, Wiltshire. Mr. Waters ina letter to Dr. Macaulay, says, 
“T have much pleasure in informing you that I have selected a Ram 
for you which r consider of the parest South Down breed, and have 
this morning received a letter, from the same person I bought the 
Ram of, to say, he has selected six Ewes for me, from his own 
steck, also,—he is the first breeder we have in this part of the 
country, and probably in any other part of England, ole purest 
South Down Blood. The price of the Ram No. 16, is thirty guin- 
eas, and the six Ewes forty five shillings each, which I consider 
moderate.”” 

The following is Mr. Northeast’s letter to Mr.. Waters, on the 
Pedigree of the Ram and Ewes purchased from him. 

Tedworth, Sept. 14th, 1840. 

My dear Sir.—I have this morning looked out for you six Ewes, 
which 1 think match well, and will please you. Four of them are 
six tooths and two are two tooths, and the Ram No. 16, will look 
like one of the family. No. 16 was bred from one of my best Ewes, 
and the Ewe having two, bred-both ‘up to weaning time. He was 
got by Mr. Ellman’s No, 15, which was let this year by auction at 
sixty. three guineas, and is considered the best sheep in England; he 
is now hired by Lord Huntingfield and Mr. Cri Gedgrove. 

For the last few years | have averaged my Ewes cull and best at 
41s. 6d. that is, best at 42 and rest at 40s. each, and I trust. you 
will not think | overcharge you by naming 45s. each, for the 6 best, 
as I shall expect to get about 42 for those left. 

remain, my dear sir; yours very truly, 
THOMAS B. NORTHEAST. 

Mr. Thomas Waters, ; 


Stratford Sub-castle. 

The Rame or Ewes will be sold seperate or together, at the wish 

of the purchasser. Fora view of the sheep, or terms, apply to 

JACOB WOLFF, Esq. at this farm, adjoining Randalls town 
near the Liberty Road. 

Price of a last spring's ram $25—Ewe 15 


THE SUBSCRIBER, 
Who exhibited the Corn and Cob Cruslier and Grinder at the A- 
gricultural meeting, having rented the Wheelwright & Blacksmith 
shop with the water power attached in the village of Franklin, will 
continue to build his Corn and Cob Crushers and Grinders, and 
has so improved them that persons who have not got horse powers 
can use them by hand power with sufficient facility to supply the 
wants of sma]! farms, and with, one or two horse powers can do 
more work than any other machine for the same purpose that will 
require double the power. This is not puffing, for it ean be and bas 
been made manifest: The price of the crusher is $40. 
He is also prepared to do ail kinds of repairing to Agricultural 
or oe ind of machinery at the shortest notice, 





ia 18 








and strongest matiter, al! of which he warrants to’ be good. 
Orders for ‘any of the above niachines can be left with Mr. Sands 





ma eih oles poeta oe 
vi 


et the office of the ee , or with thé subscriber. 
au 24 xt : : » M,. ‘ RRAY, Franklin, Balt. coeMd. 


cows. 
No. 1.—DAPHNE 2d—roan—calved in 1835 ; got by Emperor, | Earths 


will be bork: constantly on hand for sale. 
no 


oeing atid blacksmith work in general, done in the neat: | 





—=—=—=—=:- 
FOR 


SALE, : 
THE CELEBRATED CANADIAN STALLION 
sivieee ices MINGO CHIEF, 
1EF was five years old last » mear 15 
high, of a rich brown colour, z rfectly formed fo opod and forreny 
very fast under saddle. The 


See its naturally, and 
of Mingo Chief (grandsire of the famous ing-horse Beppo, 
racked his 
Chief was pure Canadian, and 


and magy other celebrated trotters and rackers ;) 
mile in 2—30. The dam of Mi 

could trot.a mile in 3 minutes without training. Mingo Chief was 
selected during the summer of 1841, in the neighbor of Mon- 
treal, (by a gentleman in these matters,) as being the 
best horse he eould find to cross the stock of this part of the 
country for the production of Saddle 1 Horses. 

Ad JOHN P. E, STANLEY, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Or apply at No. 50, S Calvert street. fe 


7 TO AGRICULTURISTS AND OTHERS. 

THE SUBSCRIBER, with the assistance of WM. BAER, Eeq., 
So and Agriculturist, will analyze Soils, Minerals, 

‘aters, 

AGRICULTORISTS can have their soils visited and analyzed 
by the year or single analysis. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES can be accommodated with a 
course or single lectureon AGRICULTURAL CHBMISTRY by 
WM- BAER. Apply at _JAMES W. SCOTT'S 








Drug and Chemical Store, 
feb.8 Ly 150 Baltimore street: 
FOR SALE, 
A fresh young COW, out ofa 4 Devon and 4 Durham Cow, 


and a fine mitker, by a full blood Holstein bull—she is a very fine 

milker for her age; being now 27 months old, ‘and is. of a la 

size—Prive $25. Apply to S. SANDS. 
feb. 





HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

Farmers are respectfully requested to send their orders as soon 
as they shall have-decided on procuring machines’ to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 
preparations early in year with confidence, so that none may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case fot several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhered. to of making no more machines than are 
erdered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a lar, 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
low. Itis hoped that the great success which has attended the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove every doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than 
five days, without having a cradle in the field. _ 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its hea 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine, 
and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. 

CORN & COB CRUSHER 

The subscriber’s Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the first 
premium over several competitors at the late Fair of the N. York 
State Agricultural Society held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly 
recommended in the public prints, by farmers who have used them, 


OBED HUSSEY 





LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street Bal- 
more, and upon as good termsas can be had at anyother establish- 
ment in the State. ; 

He invites the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article; and would he pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally by or letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
ously. N -B. Wood received in payment at market price. * 

ap. 22 3m E. J. COOPER. 





FOR SALE. 

A handsome thorough bred DURHAM BULL, about 6 or 7 
months old, from very superior stock. Price $65, deliverable in 
waa <a es! to SAM. SANDS. 

an. 18, 





PLOUGHS. 

WITHEROW & PEIRCE’S PATENT CYCLOIDAL PLOUGHS, 

With wrought iron shares and steel cutters, to which the Balti- 
more County Agricultaral Society awarded’the premium for the 
best furrow plough, at their ploughing match in November last. — 

Fot sale by ABRAHAM BUCKWALTER, 277 West Balti- 
more'street Baltimore. - 

P. A. & S. SMALL, York, Pennsylvania, oe bss 

And by the subscriber in Gettyshurg, Adams Co. Pa. 

‘ ' 8. ae anne 

The subscriber also: proposes to sell on reasonable terms, Shop — 
rights, Township, County, or State rights, to make and + og aed 
above pleegtes a R , Ss. W. 

feb. 





= 





TO FARMERS. 
The subscriber has for cale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on — 
Hughes. street, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, and 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur 
poses, and af prices toauit.thetimes.~ és itt 
Vessels fondling at his py hey any of lathe wilh? 
not be subject to charges for dockage or w 0. nin oy 
fe 23 we Se. WM. TREGO, Balfimore 





south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, ~ 





